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ARE YOU GOING TO THE CHICAGO MEETING? 
MID-WEST SECTION PLANNING GREAT PROGRAM 
NICHOLS SENN HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS (500 VOICES) AND BAND (100 PIECES) 


PROF. J. B. MORGAN, 
CHAS. E. HENDRY, 


DR. NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 
HENRY S. DIMOCK, HTON TONKA 


AMONG THE LIST OF SPEAKERS 


THE DATE: February 28 and March 1 
THE PLACE: Edgewater Beach Hotel 


GREETINGS AND AN INVITATION! 
F. H. EWERHARDT, President 


The newly-elected officers of the Mid- 
West Section of the C. D. A. wish to extend 
heartiest greetings and good wishes for con- 
tinued success to all the members of the 
various component parts of the national 
association. 

They also tender a most cordial invitation 
and express an urgent plea for the attend- 
ance of every man and woman earnestly en- 
gaged in the camp movement at the next 
National C. D. A. meeting to Chicago, on 
February 28 to March 1. Please note that 
we said “every man and woman earnestly 
engaged in the camp movement,” which 
statement amplified suggests ‘“‘whether a 
member of the C. D. A. or not.” 

Summer camps are here to stay, or had 
we better say that the institution is here to 
stay. Some individual camps will remain, 
others will vanish into non-existence. Those 
which remain will do so because their direc- 
tors are men and women of vision and 
action. They will have sufficient foresight 
and ample intellectual powers to grasp the 
idea that continuation of existence is de- 
pendent upon progression, that marking 
time is but the handmaiden of sliding back- 
ward. No professional man, be he doctor, 
preacher, teacher or camp director, may hope 
to advance by surrounding himself with a 
halo of self-sufficiency and _ satisfaction 
which, in the final analysis, spells stagnation 
—while progression denotes action. Progress 
is dependent upon initiative, self-experi- 
mentation and practice plus the acquisition 
of results of the experiences of others en- 
(Please Turn to Page 7) 


PROGRAM HIGH LIGHTS 


The Annual Meeting will open Friday 
morning, February 28, with an address of 
welcome by Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt, president 
of the Mid-West Section, followed by the 
annual address of the National President, Dr. 
J. P. Sprague. The meeting will then sepa- 
rate into section discussion groups. The 
Nichols Senn High School Chorus of 500 
voices, under the leadership of Noble Cain, 
will open the afternoon session. Miss Mar- 
garet Cornell will present the subject of 
Nature Guiding and Natural History. The 
topic of Current Principles of Mental Hy- 
giene will be discussed by Prof. J. B. Mor- 
gan, Northwestern University, foliowed by 
Henry S. Dimock, Y. M. C. A. College, Chi- 
cago, and author of “Camping and Char- 
acter,” upon the subject of Mental Hygiene 
and Summer Camps. Dr. Norman E. Rich- 
ardson, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
on Friday evening will present the subject of 
Recent Investigations in Character Develop- 
ment. 

The Nichols Senn High School Band of 
100 pieces will open the Saturday morning 
session with a thirty-minute program. ‘“‘Edu- 
cational Assumption Underlying the Use of 
Artificial Awards in Camp” will be dis- 
cussed by Charles E. Hendry, co-editor of 
“Camping and Character”; Leon G. Kranz, 
Director of Physical Education, Northwest- 
ern University; and Miss Claredis Wanna- 
maker, Recreational Director, Institute of 
Juvenile Research. The morning program 
will conclude with a period of Indian Stories 
and Dances by Hton Tonka. 

The business session will be held Saturday 

(Please Turn to Page 6) 
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AWARDS AND EMBLEMS 
By LESLIE W. LYON, Minne-Wonka Lodge 


A good camp is a continuous experiment 
in education. For several years we have been 
experimenting with our award system. The 
award system is the very heart of a camp in 
that it is a very important factor in deter- 
mining the “output” of the camp. I mean 
that the character of the program, the atti- 
tude of the campers, the development ot 
campers’ interests, and the general spirit of 
the camp may be very largely directed and 
determined by the award system of the 
camp. 

A camp may be made very strongly com- 
petitive by an award system. The awards 
may be made so evident and important that 
the principal attention of the campers is 
directed toward winning. 

I believe that we will agree that the most 
valuable attitude toward life is the one in 
which the chief happiness is derived from 
creative activities pursued for their own 
sake. And yet comparatively few of us are 
able to build our own lives on that plan, 
except in possibly a few particular direc- 
tions, and many of us scarcely at all. 

So then, while we may well try to avoid 
artificial incentives to action in camp, it is 
not necessary to discard them completely 
where they are obviously of value in secur- 
ing the desired response. To just what ex- 
tent they are of value must be determined 
by each camp for itself by its own experi- 
mentation. All I plead for is an open mind 
and the courage to investigate. 

At Minne-Wonka Lodge there has been an 
attempt to cover with the award system the 
entire life of the camp. There has been an 
attempt to include not only the activities 
which may be measured objectively, but the 
development of specific character traits 
which must of necessity be measured sub- 
jectively, and whose development must be 
attained by indirect means to a large extent. 

An outline of the various awards is sug- 
gested below. 


I. For specific attainment in a specific 
activity. Felt emblems are used. These are 
merely silhouette designs, such as a tree, a 
flower, an arrow, a canoe, etc. They are cut 
out of felt by our counselors. These are 
really progress markers and have no intrin- 


sic value. They are awarded on specific tests. 
They are divided as follows: 

1. Swimming—3, plus Life Saving Em- 

blem. 

2. Canoeing—3 

3. Camp Craft—3 

4. Nature Lore—4 

5. Archery—2 

6. Tennis—2 
7. Riflery—3 (Regular medals of N. R. 

A. J. R. C. are used in this activity.) 

These little markers are awarded at our 
council fire each Sunday night during the 
season. 

II. Final Awards.—These awards are 
made at the final banquet at the close of the 
camp season. Only full-season girls are 
eligible, but this includes practically the 
entire enrollment. 

1. Awards for superior attainment and 
development in a definite field of activity. 
From three to five emblems are given in each 
of four fields, viz. 

a. Water Sports 

b. Land Sports 

c. Camp Craft and Trips 

d. Non-athletic Activities 

Felt arrowhead emblems with the Minne- 
Wonka “M” on the arrowhead are used. 
These have no intrinsic value and are made 
at camp. 

2. Awards for all-round excellence in- 
cluding camp spirit. These awards are based 
on a comprehensive score sheet based on a 
total score of 1000. 400 points are allotted 
to camp spirit and divided as to four definite 
character traits — co-operation, initiative, 
loyalty, and reliability, 100 points to each. 
The remaining 600 points are divided among 
all the camp activities in proportion to their 
emphasis in the camp program. 

Each counselor is given a score sheet on 
which she values each girl in her activity 
and each girl in her bungalow group. Girls’ 
individual scores are determined from these 
sheets in such a manner that the final score 
represents the combined judgment of all the 
counselors in camp. This point is important. 
We believe that a large number of separate, 
and more or less specific, judgments is de- 
cidedly better than one general judgment. 
If, then, these specific judgments can be 
combined mathematically, the result has 

(Please Turn to Page 7) 
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This Is Fun, Too 





Above—Off to the Toboggan Slide 








Skating on Tomahawk Lake 


Below—Camp Minocqua in Winter Time 


WINTER CAMPING AT MINOCQUA 

Each season for several years a small group 
of boys has been taken to Camp Minocqua 
for a winter holiday. Skiing, snowshoeing, 
tobogganing, ice-boating, skating, tramping 
through the woods where the fresh trails of 
game crisscross the forest paths have been 
the program. 

Dr. J. P. Sprague, director of Camp Min- 
ocqua, says, “while every opportunity for 





sport is afforded, care is taken that no un- 
usual hardships shall be undergone. Plenty 
of wholesome fun is provided, the boys are 
kept happy and comfortable and invariably 
they return from the trip refreshed and 
vigorous, ready for the confining work of 
the classroom.” 

During the Christmas and spring vaca- 
tions winter camping is provided at Minoc- 
qua. 
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COMMITTEES FOR NATIONAL 
MEETING 


February 28—March 1, 1930 
Chicago, IIl. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 

The Executive Committee. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 

Chairman, Frank E. Poland, New Eng- 

land. 

Dr. J. Wilford Allen, New York. 

Mr. Robert Snaddon, Mid-West. 

Miss I. F. Randolph, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. J. R. Sevier, South Appalachian. 
ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE: 

Dr. J. P. Sprague 

Miss Laura I. Mattoon 

Dr. W. J. Monilaw 

Albert Van S. Pulling 

J. S. Wright 

Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt 
SOCIAL AND REGISTRATION COMMITTEE: 

(Including Entertainment) 

Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt 

Mrs. Paul H. Seymour 

J. P. Hargrove 

Miss Etta Mount 

Miss Claire Loafbourrow 


EXHIBITS COMMITTEE: 
Dr. W. J. Monilaw 
Robert Snaddon 
Max Berg 
Albert Van S. Pulling 
J. P. Hargrove 
J. S. Wright 
L. G. Kranz 
F. G. Mueller 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Mr. Arnold Lehman 





VISIT THE EXHIBIT 


The exhibit of manufacturing firms and 
business houses to be held in connection with 
the annual meeting in Chicago promises to 
be not only large but of unusual interest to 
camp directors and counselors. The Exhibits 
Committee composed of Dr. W. J. Monilaw, 
chairman; Robert Snaddon, Joe Wright, L. 
G. Kranz, J. P. Hargrove, F. S. Mueller, 
Max Berg, and Albert Pulling, have been 
working hard to make this exhibit a big suc- 
cess and some 45 firms have taken space. It 


will be held in the ball room of the hotel. 


The program is planned so that sufficient 
time may be had for examination of the 
exhibits and the committee urges all who 
attend the meeting to give time to examine 
the exhibits and talk business with the rep- 
resentatives of the firms, and thus show ap- 
preciation of the exhibitors in displaying 
their materials and paying for the privilege 
in so doing. The exhibit provides the income 
which pays the expenses of the meeting. In 
a sense it is our exhibit and should prove 
of mutual advantage to the association 
members and the exhibitors. 





SOURCES FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR 
VESPER SERVICES 


By PRUDENCE MERRIAM 
Camp Merriwyn 

Services for the Open, Mattoon and Brag- 
don, Century Co. 

Sundays in Camp, H. W. Gibson, Volume 
1, Library on Camping, Gibson Publications. 

The Portion for the Children, Frank J. 
Scribner, Macmillan Co. 

Prayers for Girls, Elisabeth R. Scovil, 
Henry Altemus Co. 

The Girl’s Every Day Book, The Woman’s 
Press. 

Optimist’s Good Morning, Florence H. 
Perin, Little Brown & Co. 

The Meaning of Prayer, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Association Press. 

Friendship, Hugh Black, Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. 

My Little Book of Stevenson, E. O. 
Grover, P. F. Volland Co. 

Sunday Programs in Scout Camps, Boy 
Scouts of America. 





PROGRAM HIGH LIGHTS 
(Continued from Page 3) 
afternoon, and Saturday evening will be de- 
voted to music under the direction of Prof. 
D. A. Zanzig, director of Musical Activi- 
ties, National Playground Association, David 
Dushkin, teacher of Creative Music, North 
Shore Schools, will give a demonstration of 
Instrument Making and Playing. Rollin Pease 
and Hugh C. Dickerson, baritone soloists, 
will render selections. During the sessions, 
Mr. Vale will lead the gathering in group 

singing. 
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DEATH OF 
MRS. HUGH S. WORTHINGTON 


The camping world 
was shocked when the 
news of the death of 
Mrs. Hugh S. Worth- 
ington, the National 
Vice-President of the 
Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation, was printed in 
the January number of 
THE CAMPING Mac- 
AZINE. Mrs. Worthing- 

~~! ton and a friend, Mrs. 
Angus Crawford, were out riding, in an 
automobile, when the car plunged through 
a rail at the Virginia Episcopal School Bridge, 
and fell sixty feet to the bed of Pigeon 
Creek. Mrs. Worthington was instantly 
killed and Mrs. Crawford died shortly after- 
wards. 

Mrs. Worthington was the wife of Prof. 
Hugh S. Worthington of Sweet Brier Col- 
lege, and associated with him in the conduct 
of Camp Alleghany, Virginia. She was a sis- 
ter of Anna Worthington Coale and Ara- 
bella Coale of Camp Tahoma. A graduate of 
Wellesley College, Class of 1903. Elected 
Vice-President of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation in 1929. Four children, two daugh- 
ters and two sons, survive. Mrs. Worthing- 
ton was loved by hundreds of girls who were 
campers at Alleghany. A charming per- 
sonality, of high idealism, she endeared her- 
self to all who had the privilege of meeting 
her at the National meetings of the Camp 
Directors Association and at Sectional meet- 
ings. 

The sympathy of the members of the 
Association is extended to Prof. Worthing- 
ton, the four children and the sisters of Mrs. 
Worthington. 








GREETINGS AND AN INVITATION! 
(Continued from Page 3) 

gaged in like endeavor. To be exclusively 

dependent upon the first is dangerous and 

even smacks a bit of vanity. The second may 

be acquired by associating oneself periodi- 

cally with others of like interests. 

Such an opportunity will be afforded camp 
directors by attending the next national 
C. D. A. meeting at Chicago. 

Be wise and plan to attend! 


EXCERPTS FROM DR. SPRAGUE’S 
SPEECH AT THE MID-WEST 
SECTION 

‘““A camp director who has no interest 
beyond the financial and recreational suc- 
cess of his own camp has no breadth of 
vision or conception of the place organized 
camping should take in the field of ad- 
vanced education.” 

‘““Many doctors give one half of their time 
to teaching without remuneration or to the 
treatment of charity cases. They feel they 
owe this time and effort to their profession 
and their unselfish work has done much to 
raise the standards of medical practice and 
to maintain high ethical relations among its 
met.ibers. 

“Medical men have conferences each day, 
medical associations have meetings every 
two weeks, hospital staff meetings and meet- 
ings of specialty groups every month, state, 
sectional and national meetings every year. 
Why all these exchanges of experience? Why 
all of these social contacts? It is for the 
good of the medical men as well as the pro- 
fession to which they belong.” 

“Our institutional camp directors are 
much more socialized than our private camp 
group, a natural result of their great organi- 
zations.” 





AWARDS AND EMBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 4) 
about it a certain impersonal quality that is 
very desirable. 

Ten to twelve general awards are made, 
these being divided between the three age 
divisions of camp (juniors, intermediates, 
and seniors) approximately in the ratio of 
enrollment in each division. The first time 
a girl wins this award, she gets a small silver 
arrowhead pin. If she wins the award an- 
other season, she is given a silver arrowhead 
ring. Neither of these has more than a very 
nominal value, but they are highly prized, 
nevertheless. 

In addition to this, the girl with the high- 
est score in camp has her name engraved on 
the camp cup which she gets to keep during 
the following winter. 

Ill. Experiments and present practice. 

In presenting thus in detail our award sys- 
tem, it is not our thought that we have any- 

(Please Turn to Page 13) 
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CAMP FIRES, CEREMONIALS, 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
By HELEN ROSS, Camp Kechuwa 


We have been very successful as a body 
of camp directors in working out standards 
for many camp activities, notably in swim- 
ming and canoeing, but when we approach 
those activities represented by my subject, 
we must pause since we are dealing 
with that which is essentially the personality 
of the camp. Camp Fires, Ceremonials, the 
manner of Sunday observance, these institu- 
tions have become what they are in our 
particular camp because of what we our- 
selves are, and their development depends 
on our own sense of their value in our or- 
ganization. 

Therefore, I venture to say that camp 
fires, ceremonials, Sundays, have as many 
different characters in our several camps as 
there are directors . . . just as each one of 
us was brought up under a different family 
way of dealing with moralistic teaching and 
religious observance. And it should be so... 
if we maintain our peculiar camp tempera- 
ment. There have been interested people 
who thought of having us all behave simi- 
larly, if not uniformly, on certain occasions 
in our camps, Sundays, Fourth of July’s and 
such. This may be satisfying and stimulat- 
ing to some people, but for me such stand- 
ardized response has lost its emotional value. 
Furthermore such practice of uniformity 
might lose to us some special local flavor of 
our camp or its heritage from some unusual 
personalities who have enriched our group 
life. 

In one measure, we seem to be uniform— 
all of us have some form of ceremonial in 
the nature of a camp, fire. And we all have 
some special way of making Sunday a some- 
what different day from the rest. A paren- 
thetical title of this discussion is Idealistic 
Hours in Camp, and this I have taken not 
only to include the topics mentioned but 
also to suggest any other times in camp 
which might be contemplative or didactic. 

Just as we vary in method from camp to 
camp, so I have found that in our camp we 
vary from year to year. In our comparative 
youth and great ignorance of sixteen years 
ago, when we started the camp, we thought 
we could run a camp satisfactorily without 


any religious observance at all. To be sure, 
we sent the Catholics to mass, without fail, 
but since there was no other church func- 
tioning in the village, the rest of us did 
without. So passed the first season, but in 
the second year, we reckoned without our 
host. Among us was a devout Methodist 
child who was duly horrified at our sin of 
omission. On the second Sunday of camp, 
I was invited to attend an afternoon service 
in this Methodist tent, where I found the 
four beds and some borrowed ones arranged 
in rows as pews, and a tiny folding organ— 
which some camper had brought to camp as 
a great joke—set up in front. It was wheez- 
ing,its orthodox way through good Method- 
ist hymns which had been laboriously copied 
from memory. I was reminded of the camp 
meetings of my Missouri childhood. But it 
was the psalm chosen for the occasion and 
read by the little Methodist that determined 
my future course regarding Sunday worship 
at camp. It contained, unfortunately, that 
spirited verse which begins,—‘‘And yea, 
though I dwell in the tents of wickedness,” 
which threw the meeting into hysteria and 
ended in the collapse of one heavily laden 
pew. (I might add that we use stronger beds 
now. ) 

Next Sunday I invited the campers to a 
Vesper Service which I myself conducted, 
having bribed my sisters not to attend, and 
with the modification brought by experience 
and changing conditions, this has continued 
to be our way of religious observance on 
Sunday. To this Vesper Service no camper 
or counselor is compelled to come, and no 
questions are asked of those who choose to 
do something else. And so the attendance is 
good, practically 100%. We have always 
tried to make the campers feel that we do 
things because of their inherent pleasure or 
profit, not for conventional reasons. (I was 
astonished once to hear this philosophy stated 
by one camper to her mother: ““We can do 
anything we like at Camp Kechuwa,” but 
at the same time, I was complimented. ) 

This Vesper Service is brief, a few hymns, 
a psalm, or some poetry, or both or a selec- 
tion from other sacred book than the Bible, 
the Bhagavad Gita, for instance, or the sto- 
ries of Saint Francis who seems by right to 
be the patron saint of campers. Often I 

(Please Turn to Page 14) 
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Our Aims 

To provide a medium of communication 
between the members and Sections of the 
Camp Directors Association. 

To publish articles embodying theory and 
practice in organized camping for boys and 
girls. 

To present organized camping to the 
public on an adequate plane. 

Our Slogan 


“Better Citizenship through Better Camp- 
ing.” 


EDITORIAL 
This number is the Mid-West Section 


Number and the material was assembled 
and edited by Robert Snaddon of Camp 
Osoha. In view of the Annual Meeting of 
the Association being entertained by this 
Section, February 28—March 1, in Chicago, 
it is most appropriate that the pages of this 
issue be given over to that Section, and con- 
sequently many articles and news items from 
other sections must be omitted. The March 
number will contain the account of the 
Annual Meeting, excerpts from addresses, 
and several articles of exceptional interest. 

Progressive and alert Camp _ Dioirectors 
consider the expense of attending the An- 
nual Meetings of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation a good investment. To those who 
have not attended one of the recent meet- 
ings, we would advise going to the next 
Annual Meeting, to be held in Chicago, 
February 28—March 1, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. A fine program is being pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee. The 
fellowship is always delightful and the com- 
mercial exhibit usually presents something 
for which camp directors have been search- 
ing. The Mid-West Camp Directors are 
doing everything possible to make the meet- 
ing a success. Chicago is the home of our 
National President, Dr. J. P. Sprague, and 
we want to honor him by making this meet- 
ing an outstanding event in Campdom. 
There should be a large attendance of direc- 
tors from the East. The Eastern folks who 
attended the meeting held in Chicago in 
1926, at this same hotel, will never forget 
the hospitality of the Mid-West hosts. Read 
over the program, consult the transporta- 
tion circular, catch the spirit of Dr. Ewer- 
hardt’s letter of invitation and greetings, 
then decide that you will be among those 
who will enjoy the feast of good things pro- 
vided for this annual get-together of men 


and women who are engaged in the new 
profession of Camp Director. 
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WHY I’M GOING TO CHICAGO 
FOR THE CONVENTION 


1. For Friendship. Oftentimes our best 
friends are those in the same _ profession. 
George Arliss in his autobiography, “Up the 
Years from Bloomsbury,” said, “Make 
friends in your profession and make an ef- 
fort to keep them.” I want to see my old 
friends and make new ones. 

2. For Inspiration. It is stimulating for 
us to talk over our problems with others. 
Our viewpoint is often broadened. We for- 
get the petty routine and view the possibili- 
ties of camping from the highest plane. 
Nothing is more interesting than personality. 
It is possible to read reports, but the living 
personality back of the report is much more 
inspiring. 

3. For New Ideas. I’m willing to pass 
on any new ideas that have worked in our 
camp. Others are willing to do the same, so 
that we are both benefited by the exchange. 

4. For Advice. Speakers on national pro- 
grams often suggest better ways of doing 
things at camp. 

§. For Thrift. Exhibitors may be able 
to show me how to save money on the sup- 
plies I buy for camp. 

6. For Fun. It’s lots of fun to meet di- 
rectors of camps from other sections of the 
country. 

Perhaps all of us working together can 
help to raise the standards of organized 
camping. 

How could I better spend two days? 

Shall I have the pleasure of meeting you 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, February 
28th? 

ROBERT SNADDON 





COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSE 
By S. LOUISE PENNINGTON 
Associate Director, Camp Interlochen 

Ever since we started our Camp, we have 
wished that it were possible to train coun- 
selors so that they might better adapt them- 
selves and contribute more to the Camp in 
which they worked. This feeling was intensi- 
fied when our own older campers begain 
wishing to return to Camp as junior counse- 
lors, or assistant leaders, without any further 
training than to have been a camper. 

Obviously, something had to be done, for 
it certainly was an advantage to have as 





Junior counselors girls who had been suc- 
cessful campers—yet they were young and 
needed training too. This led to our develop- 
ment of a Counselor Training Course, which 
has broadened in its scope each year. This 
course is opened to no more than niné girls, 
preferably only six, who have the following 
qualifications: 

1. A girl must be morally and physically 
fit. 

2. A girl must be at least sixteen years 
of age. 

3. A girl must be at least a Senior in 
High School. 

4. A girl must previously have been a full 
season camper for at least one year; and 
must be a full season camper while taking 
the course. 

5. A girl must enter camp as a regular 
camper. 

Thus we have a group of girls who have 
previously had some knowledge of Camp 
life, who are again regular campers; but 
who are old enough to want to learn how 
to be good counselors—how to combine the 
joys of a girl camper with those of womanly 
leadership. 

A word of explanation regarding our pro- 
gram will be necessary in order to let you 
know how we are able to work out the 
details of our Course. (See typical program 
of a C. T. C. girl.) Our Campers are 
divided into three groups based on age and 
development: 

Juniors from six through nine years of 
age; 

Middlers from ten through thirteen; 

Seniors who are fourteen and over. 

Within each of these two latter groups 
are three smaller groups—and it is each of 
these small groups which meets as a unit for 
most of the camp activities, such as: tennis, 
canoeing, homecraft, handcraft, archery, 
rifle practice, etc. 

Daily Program 


Our days are divided into three activity 
periods: morning, afternoon and evening. 
The first two are of two hours’ duration and 
the latter one of just an hour. Most of the 
activities meet once a week for each of the 
small groups mentioned above. Thursday 
afternoon is always special, and Saturday 
afternoon is always elective—a time when 

(Please Turn to Page 15) 
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COUNSELORS’ MEETINGS A 
SUCCESS 


The meetings of counselors held in con- 
junction with the recent Mid-West meeting 
were valuable both to counselors and direc- 
tors. While their meetings were informal 
discussions, some interesting points in the 
relations of directors and counselors and of 
the relations of the various counselors in any 
camp were brought out. It is stimulating 
to counselors to meet counselors from other 
camps. Directors, too, enjoy meeting coun- 
selors from other camps and talking over 
plans and programs with them. 

More time and thought might well be 
given to the working out of a definite pro- 
gram for counselors’ meetings in connection 
with camp directors’ meetings. This is one 
of the best ways to develop a professional 
attitude among our counselors. 

The following recommendations were 
made by the two groups of counselors to the 
directors: 

The counselors from seven girls’ camps 
met at the same time as the section meeting 
and discussed that phase of co-operative gov- 
ernment which concerns what the director 
may expect from the counselor and what 
counselors may expect of directors. 

The following recommendations 
made: 

1. The counselor is a guide and not a 
servant. There is far greater enjoyment and 
profit for the girl whose camp life is intel- 
ligently guided. 

2. Counselors may be expected to serve 
outside their field of major interest, as on 
trips; in which case, of course, all tests must 
have been passed. 

3. The specialist counselor is better than 
the all-around counselor, inasmuch as the 
specialist by her deep knowledge can meet 
every situation and is more apt by her in- 
terest to stimulate an interest in her sub- 
ject. 

4. Counselors are not expected to enter 
into every activity but there are un- 
doubtedly many which will hold an interest 
for her and in which she may be a help. 

§. There is no place for the specialist who 
does not possess enough breadth of abilities 
to fit well into other phases of camp life. 
Such specialization tends to disrupt the 


were 


unity of the camp and to cause bad spirit 
on the part of the workers who would thus 
have less free time. The specialist alone too 
often fails to enter camp activities. 

6. Free time of counselors need not be 
demanded for other camp visits which are 
professional and not recreational. Counselors 
may select their method of recreation. 

7. Counselors should take the girls to 
bunks, stay with them awhile and then be 
permitted to leave. Patrol systems during 
rest hour and after taps have been used 
effectively. 

8. The group of counselors went on rec- 
ord as favoring pre-camp training, both in 
the meeting of the counselors in the camp 
shortly before the season opens, and in C. 
D. A. conferences, the expenses of the latter 
to be borne wholly or in part by the camp. 

9. C. D. A. conferences might be broad- 
ened to include arts and crafts and camp 
music as these fields have been consistently 
handled only by individuals. 

10. Camps should notify each counselor 
of C. D. A. conferences that will be of value 
to her whether expecting her to attend or 
not. MarRION WILDER, 

Chairman of Meeting. 


Some of the problems of counselor rela- 
tionships to camps were discussed by a group 
of men counselors at the Chicago meeting. 
Among the recommendations made were: 

1. More specific training is needed by 
counselors. Courses given by colleges, train- 
ing given before opening of camp, and in- 
tensive courses sponsored by C. D. A., are 
the best agencies for training. 

2. Time off for counselors is specifically 
recommended for good of individual coun- 
selor and camp. 

3. The use of cars by counselors depends 
upon the local camp situation. Certain re- 
strictions should be put on use of cars. Like 
all other privileges it may be abused. 

4. Smoking by counselors is not to be en- 
couraged. It depends upon the director. It 
should be limited to restricted areas and 
situations. 

§. The tendency to formal organization 
in camp is unfortunate. Steps should be taken 
to avoid formality. 

6. The counselor’s attitude toward camp 
work is becoming more and more profes- 
sional, 
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MEMBERSHIP LOYALTY 
By MRS. LEO ABNER BISHOP 
Camp Idyle Wyld 

How many take active part in C, D. A. 
work? 

How many give even a small part of 
their booklet toward stating their member- 
ship and explaining to parents of future 
campers what that means in standards, etc.? 

How many send representatives to camp 
conferences? | 

How many give one or several periods of 
their counselor conferences in camp to C. D. 
A. discussion? 

How many have any method of bringing 
before their campers the fact that their 
camp is a member of the Camp Directors 
Association, and that we are as proud of 
that afhliation as we are of membership in 
our various other social, professional or relig- 
ious organizations? In camps where belts, 
bands, sashes, etc., are used and awards 
designated upon them, some emblem or sym- 
bol might be added which signified that 
camp’s membership in C. D. A., and thus 
bring the association membership perma- 
nently before campers at camp and their 
parents when they return home. 

How many have been instrumental in 
bringing a new, desirable member into C. 
D. A.? Not just sent in a name and asked 
the Section Secretary to do the rest but 
actually taken it upon himself or herself to 
see that the required blank is filled out and 
the references are sent in. Or gone a step 
farther and asked for application material 
and made a personal effort to have the com- 
pleted application in hand, with her own 
letter of reference, etc., and _ personally 
mailed it to the Section Membership Chair- 
man? 

If we all rated 100% on these replies, I 
think we would need no membership drive 
and little publicity discussion. We’d all be 
publicity dynamos and our united voices 
would be heard constantly in newspapers, 
magazines and books throughout the coun- 
try. 

The above may seem a harsh charge by 
a Section ofhcer to its members and, in a 
measure, an unjust one. You are right. 

For, where there is so little interest, there 
must be a great lack somewhere. Either your 
elected leaders have not been able to create 





enthusiasm for C. D. A. or have not put 
together the intricate machinery upon which 
such an association must be built to func- 
tion perfectly. And the following points, 
equally as important for the Section as the 
ones mentioned above, might well be con- 
sidered critically by us who have taken the 
responsibility of leadership: 

Do we have co-ordinated action as of- 
ficers? 

Do we have a definite understanding, so 
that it can be put before any member at a 
moment’s notice, what the duties of any and 
all elective offices are? 

Do we give enough attention to C. D. A. 
as a 12-month association and not a four- 
day conference interest? And carry over the 
thread of thought from one conference to 
another? 

Do we plan enough ahead to assure the 
best results and co-operation? 

Do our Committees know what is ex- 
pected of them? 

In fine, do we as the Executive Board of 
the Section give that Section the leadership 
which we give our camps as camp direc- 
tors? 

Can we rate 100% here? I can’t. 

Our Section to me may be likened to a 
camp in which the Executive Board takes 
the place of the camp director or directors; 
the Section Board of Directors, the place of 
the Counselor Staff, and the members are the 
campers. And we all know that, unless direc- 
tors and counselors work hard and with 
definite plans and aims, the season’s a failure. 

Let us make 1930 a success! 


PERSONALS 


Miss Anna W. Coale, director of Camp 
Tahoma, has gone to Sweet Brier College to 
visit her brother-in-law and his family. Miss 
Coale is a sister of Mrs. Hugh Worthington, 
the details of whose death in an automobile 
accident are given in this issue. 

Camp Tashmoo, Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
formerly directed by Mrs. R. E. White, has 
been discontinued. 

Camp Tome, Port Deposit, Md., directed 
by Mrs. I. T. Bagley, has also been discon- 
tinued. 

Pine Knoll Camp, formerly directed by 

rs. Bucher, has been taken over by Mr. 
‘Longstaff of Moss Lake. 
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AWARDS AND EMBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 7) 
thing unique in the least. We camp direc- 
tors will learn from each other’s experience 
only if we are willing to take the trouble 
to tell that experience in detail. 

Our experimentation has been largely in 
the matter of changing emphasis, and we be- 
lieve that here is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. It is not so much what awards are given 
as it is how they are given. Everything de- 
pends on watching carefully the effect of 
the camp life on each individual girl. 

During the first years of our camp, we 
realize now that we very much overem- 
phasized our awards. This, along with a 
rather strenuous program which was com- 
petitive in many respects, had the effect of 
making camp a place of intense and almost 
feverish activity, with apparent nervous ten- 
sion during the season, and a distinct “let- 
down” at the end. 

Believing that this was not as it should 
be, we have been gradually diminishing the 
importance of awards, we have removed 
strenuous individual competition, and we 
have reorganized our program along natural 
or “progressive” lines. Last season we en- 
tirely eliminated the little “progress mark- 
ers” listed under I above, and girls did not 
know until the end of the season that any 
awards at all would be made. In fact our 
counselor staff made no decision on this 
point until shortly before the close of camp. 
We finally did make the final awards as 
usual, except that the names of two girls 
went on the Honor Cup. We decided, how- 
ever, that this would be the last cup award. 
And we felt that the ‘“‘progress markers” 
might well be replaced another season. 

In effect, then, so far as influencing the 
camp activity and conduct is concerned, 
awards were removed last season, since the 
girls had no idea what awards, if any, would 
be made. We felt, however, that this was 
going a little too far, and that there was a 
certain indirection and indecision and lack 
of broadening interests on the part of the 
girls, this being particularly noticeable on 
the part of the less ambitious girls. This is 
the first time we have felt that we have 
gone too far in this direction, and we be- 
lieve a carefully guided program together 
with a properly balanced system of awards 


covering every phase of camp life is a good 
thing. 3 

Awards may do real service in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Stimulate the beginning of a new 
activity. 

2. Assist in the planning of a balanced 
individual program. 

3. Give emphasis and direction to high 
ideals of conduct. 





SOLUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
PROBLEM 


A good deal of time of camp directors is 
taken up with answering questionnaires and 
many questionnaires, even though they 
might directly help all directors, are left 
unanswered. 

The problem of filling out questionnaires 
by camp directors was successfully solved 
at the Mid-West meeting by allowing a cer- 
tain limited time on the program for that 
purpose. Several important questionnaires 
were passed around and in a very short time 
were answered and were in the hands of 
those who wanted them. 

Dr. W. J. Monilaw suggested the plan. 
It was unanimously agreed that the response 
to the questionnaire was greater, the time 
taken in answering them less, and the time 
and expense of mailing out questionnaires 
and returning them was done away with. 

The plan might be adopted with profit by 
other. sections. 





CAMP MERGERS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. R. F. B. Cote writes, “I believe camps 
can merge successfully and also have 
branches and divisions. It has been done and 
it should be done more. 

“Under our Lake Hubert Minnesota 
Camps we have Camp Lincoln for boys 
founded 1909, and also Lake Hubert Min- 
nesota Camp for girls founded in 1928. Our 
plans are now nearing completion for Camp 
Lee for boys in 1930. The latter will be at 
$250.00, while Camp Lincoln and our girls’ 
camp are at $325.00. 

“All three directors work for any and 
all camps. We expect it shall work for bet- 
ter service to the parents and more economy 
to us all. 

“Camp Kawajiwin and Camp Fellowshio 
are trying the same merger with girls only.” 
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CAMP FIRES, CEREMONIALS, 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCES 
(Continued from Page 8) 
choose poetry that has been written at camp 
in some former year, and sometimes the 
work of some young person, such as the 
poetry of Hilda Conkling, or Natalie Crane, 
or the Diary of Otto Braun. This I follow 
with a short talk, suggested perhaps by some 
straw which shows the way of the wind 
which has passed over us during the week, 
something about making excuses or idle 
criticism, and the like, and I always take 
occasion sometime during the season to 
speak of my pet subjects, the value of re- 
pose, tolerance, good taste, the joy of cre- 
ative work. I do not mind talking a little 
over the heads of the younger ones, and I 
know I frequently do. They like it better 
than the speaking down. My experience has 
taught me not to be too patently didactic, 
especially with the adolescent. I am quite 
willing that the campers should realize early 
that I am not an omniscient being, it saves 
me the great struggle of trying to maintain 
even a semblance of perfection; and I am 
cautious never to put the campers on the 
defensive. This seems to me the most im- 
portant thing I have learned in sixteen 

years. 

But to return to Sunday. I know you are 
thankful with me that the Calvinistic cus- 
toms of your childhood are no longer in 
fashion. A day of complete inactivity in 
camp would no doubt exhaust Satan in 
finding work for the idle hands and heads. 
But I am glad to welcome Sunday as a time 
of a little letting up, a little turning inward. 
Not so on the first Sunday of camp, how- 
ever, a day on which, with me, no doubt 
you are glad to see the sun set, a day when 
noise and activity are doubly gratifying be- 
cause they mean a happy, contented group. 
We try to make Sunday a little different 
with some change in activity, according to 
weather, with our Vesper Service of which 
I have spoken and with the evening cere- 
mony of Birch Bark. 

Birch Bark is really the only so-called 
ceremonial we have. This is on Sunday eve- 
ning when we gather about the fireplace 
and listen to the log of the week, which is 
called “Birch Bark,” and which may be any- 
thing from a joke about a camper, or more 


likely a counselor, to a serial story. We sing 
camp songs, of course, at this time, talk 
about events to come, discuss plans, etc., 
and when any moralizing seems necessary, it 
comes forth at this time, which is essentially 
an intimate, informal hour. There is no 
particular ritual or ceremony about this 
hour, or about any other time at camp. (We 
do not have a daily assembly.) We have not 
tried to build up any ritual, partly because 
it is not in keeping with our natures and 
partly because I have a fear of losing the 
intrinsic value of any pursuit by establishing 
it too much in custom. Customs will accrue, 
as you well know, because children are the 
most conservative beings on earth, but they 
are not vested in sanctity. 

I once had a camper, a very intelligent 
girl, who came to camp, I knew, much 
against her will. She resisted everything at 
first and was quite disagreeable. Later, when 
it was evident that she was enjoying camp, 
I made bold to ask her why she was so anti- 
pathetic in the beginning. Her answer was: 
“Oh, I thought we would eat beans every 
day and have to go ‘ooh, ooh, ooh’ around a 
camp fire every night.” She concluded with 
the more dubious compliment: “And I 
thought you were just another one of those 
efficient women.” 

To go back to Idealistic Hours in Camp. 
If I may expand this to include other times 
of idea forming and character building, I 
must mention a reading hour at our camp, 
which bears the formidable title, ‘High 
Brow.” This is an old institution among us, to 
read aloud. At half-past four every afternoon, 
I met the campers first in any convenient 
spot, later in a little building designed for 
the purpose to read until the supper bell 
rang. Eventually, we had two such groups, 
one for the older and one for the younger 
girls, though a girl was invited to attend 
either one she chose. Now the time for the 
younger girls remains the same, but High 
Brow for the older girls comes at bed time, 
when we read together around the fire for 
thirty or forty minutes. The requirement 
for admission is that the camper is really 
ready for bed, she is in pajamas, her teeth 
have been brushed, and her bed is ready to 
jump into. This plan kills three birds, it 
hurries bed-time preparations, it gives the 
older girls a little longer day without dis- 
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turbing the younger campers who have gone 
to bed, and it furnishes a rare opportunity 
for getting acquainted with your girls. This 
is a mellow, relaxed, friendly hour, and cer- 
tainly the nicest time of the day to read 
or be read to. Reading together is very like 
singing together in the feeling of comrade- 
ship it fosters. What do we read? Oh, vari- 
ous things. The campers often bring books 
to camp to read at High Brow, and we 
choose from them. Sometimes a camper 
writes me during the winter of a wonder- 
find she has made for High Brow. I try to 
read occasionally something that will stimu- 
late discussion. We often stop and talk about 
books or anything suggested by our reading. 
Sometimes, at the suggestion of a camper, 
we have an evening of just poetry. Some- 
times we read adventure stories. I have 
barred detective stories, except “Father 
Brown” and “The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day,” because I know they will be read any- 
how. We have certain old favorites like 
“The Wind in the Willows” that come forth 
nearly every season. By no means do we try 
to be high brow, as you will recognize when 
I tell you that all of the Pooh books I have 
read aloud; likewise that inimitable fairy 
tale, “Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard,” 
and ‘‘The Bastable Children.” On the other 
hand, there was a demand this past summer 
for “John Brown’s Body,” and we read 
most of it. 





COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSE 

(Continued from Page 10) 
the girls may do anything which they enjoy 
the most. The Juniors have an entirely 
separate activity program which is worked 
out on a basis of time and interest for little 
folk. Thus you have a picture of our Camp 
life as a C. T. C. girl enters on a sunny day 
in June. 

Since she is first of all, a camper, she 
chooses one Camp activity in each day, 
which she would like to pursue with girls 
her own age. Thus she is regarded as a 
camper by the other girls and is eligible for 
Camp honors and contributes points to her 
team, based on her accomplishments in these 
activities. 

Next she selects the one (or perhaps two) 
things in which she is most interested and 


in which she thinks she could do the best as 
a counselor. These become her “major” and 
“minor” fields of activity for the summer. 
Following this, she chooses three times dur- 
ing each week when she will observe a class 
of Junior or Middler campers whose activity 
is in either her major or minor field of in- 
terest. Whenever possible she is allowed and 
encouraged to assist the counselor in charge, 
and once or more, during the season, usually 
about the fifth week of Camp, she has entire 
charge of a group for the full period. In 
addition to this, during the last four weeks 
of Camp, each girl is responsible for an eve- 
ning of Junior games, one of Middler games 
and a campfire program for both Middler 
and Senior camps. The counselor in charge 
of each group acts in a manner similar to a 
critic teacher and written reports are given 
to the Course Leader so that the girls really 
derive a great deal of benefit from this work. 
Furthermore, the girls keep notes of the 
work in the various activities which they 
observe, and this becomes the basis of dis- 
cussion later on. 


Textbook Discussion 


The real teaching and training of the girls 
is in the hands of the Course Leader who 
supervises, advises and revises all that the 
girls do. On Friday morning of each week 
the girls meet with the Course Leader for 
lectures and discussions. The “Seven Laws 
of Teaching” by Gregory, Bagley and Lay- 
ton, is used as the textbook and basis of 
discussion. The material is presented in lec- 
ture method with constant application to 
the Camp situation, and after the first 
week, with reference to and _ discussion 
of the observations which the girls are 
making of camp activities. Thus, what 
might otherwise be just dry theory, be- 
comes vital and interesting as it is applied 
to everyday camp situations with which 
each girl is familiar. This also gives an op- 
portunity for a discussion of our own Camp 
situation when a girl shall actually become 
a counselor, of the coming obligations and 
responsibilities, so that she really has a keen 
knowledge of the situation. 

Before the last meeting of the season, each 
girl must have read ‘““The Highway to Lead- 
ership,” by Margaret Slattery. There fol- 
lows a discussion of the points of leadership 
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so well brought out in the book, with the 
practical application, not only to the camp 
situation, but to whatever type of leadership 
work they might assume during the winter, 
—the home, the school, the church, and 
the community. 

In addition to the work on Friday morn- 
ings, each Thursday morning finds the time 
divided into three periods, with one of the 
following taken up in each period: (1) 
Story-telling, (2) organization and adminis- 
tration of games, (3) elements of play pro- 
duction. A counselor is in charge of each 
of these classes, and during the first’ four 
weeks lectures to the group on her particular 
field of interest. During the last four weeks 
each girl has an opportunity in each class 
to demonstrate the principles learned. Thus, 
with the C. T. C. girls acting as a class, 
each girl has an opportunity for practical 
experience in telling stories, helping direct 
dramatics and in teaching games suitable for 
different ages and times—all this before she 
does any practical leadership with the 
younger campers. 

At the end of the camp season each girl 
is given a certificate showing the work ac- 
complished and a rating for that work. The 
one having the highest standing is awarded 
the Interlochen sweater, and all girls who 
successfully complete the course are eligible 
to apply for a position as Junior Counselor 
the next summer, if they so desire. Such a 
position would pay all expenses for the sum- 
mer and the girl would be an assistant in 
either the major or minor department of 
her interest. 

We feel that this course offers splendid 
training to the girl who wishes to be a coun- 
selor—and also fine training for the older 
girl, whether or not she ever returns as a 
counselor. We wish that it could be possible 
for several camps to work out similar 
courses so that an exchange of Junior coun- 
selors might sometimes be effected. 

Leader of Course has kept in touch with 
the nine C. T. C. girls the past summer by 
monthly personal letters. Most of the girls 
are having their first year in college. 


TYPICAL DAILY PROGRAM OF 
C. T. C. GIRL 


Name: Mary Smith. Group: Omega. 


Major Activity: Arts and Crafts. 


Minor Activity: Dramatics. 
Bungalow: Heather Dune. 


Monday: 
A.M. Observe Homecraft. 
P.M. Rifles. 
Eve Free. 
Tuesday: 
A.M. Observe Handcraft. 
P.M. Homecraft. 
Eve Free. 
Wednesday: 
A.M. Handcraft. 
P.M. Observe Dramatics. 
Eve Free. 
Thursday: 
A.M. Story-telling, Dramtics, Games, 
Lectures. 
P.M. Special. 
Eve — Special. 
Friday: 
A.M. Course Lectures. 
P.M. Dramatics. 
Eve _ Bible Study. 
Saturday: 
A.M. “Clean-up.” 
P.M. Optional Activities. 
Eve Special. 





RESULT OF PUBLICITY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


A questionnaire on the publicity methods 
used by camps was sent to seventy Mid- 
West camps. Forty replies were received. 
A digest follows. There were replies from 
eighteen girls’ camps and twenty-two boys’ 
camps. 

Nineteen camps advertised and twenty- 
one did not advertise; only five camps re- 
ported definite results from their magazine 
advertising; no one medium of advertising 
got the best results; ten camps use motion 
pictures in their publicity work — thirty 
camps reported that they did not use movies; 
three camps used radio broadcasting; three 
used an advertising bureau, and four used 
newspaper advertising. 





Robroy Price, Scout executive, Schenec- 
tady, N .Y., writes: “Camping has so much 
to do with the health and well-being of our 
nation that I am hopeful this convention 
(Chicago) will substantially advance the 
out-doors program.” 
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THE KAMP KOOK GIVES KINKS FOR THE KAMPING KIT 


By LESLIE W. LYON, Director Minne-Wonka Lodge 





Do you use a reflector baker? 


If not, you have missed many of the joys 
of trip cuisine. Baking powder biscuits or 
corn bread shouid be on every trip menu. 
My baker is set up beside the fire for every 
meal. It is fine for keeping food warm until 
the whole meal is ready to serve. We have 
even baked casserole dishes and apple turn- 
overs on our trips. The larger size (18x24 
inches, folded) is about right for a party of 
six people. The fire is the whole thing in 
baking with a reflector. The diagram shows 
the details. Baker is set up close in front and 
fire built in back. The slanting sticks ex- 
tending up between the horizontal logs are 
the most important item in making this 
fire successful. Quick burning woods should 
be used, as a flaming fire is wanted. The up- 
right sticks are green and are driven into 
the ground. Split billets are better than 
whole billets for the horizontal logs. 

To carry fresh eggs on a camping trip 

Use a friction top tin. Break the eggs 
into the tin until it is entirely full. Put 
cover on tight. They will travel anywhere 
you go. If you want a whole egg, open the 
can, slide a large cooking spoon under the 
yolk with the white which surrounds it, and 
holding the can close over the skillet, 
quickly transfer the egg to the skillet. If 
the motion is rapid the whole egg will come 
over, but if slow, the white will slide off 
the spoon back into the can. Eggs may be 


carried for two or three days by this method, 
but they must be sfrictly fresh to begin 
with, or the yolks may break. Even if they 
do break, they can still be used for most 
purposes. I have had individual fried eggs 
on the third day of a trip after five hard 
portages, and that is going some. A tin 
about 4'4 inches in diameter and 2'/% inches 
deep will hold one dozen eggs. Larger tins 
should not be used. Of course, protect the 
food duffle from direct sun as far as pos- 


sible, 
The Trench Fire 


No, there’s nothing new about that; in 
fact, it is one of the oldest outdoor fire 
arrangements. But have you tried it lately? 
It has certain advantages. For one thing, 
eight strips of ’gx%% inch strap iron about 
fifteen to eighteen inches long is all the 
grate you need to make a large cooking 
surface. That’s small bulk and small weight 
compared with the ordinary camp grate on 
folding legs. Then less fuel is needed in the 
trench, and you don’t burn your knees 
to a crisp while cooking. Also you can set 
a cooking pot partly on the ground and 
partly over the trench when you just want 
to keep the food warm or cook very slowly. 
Stop me if you’ve heard this one before 

This is one of those “one-piece” meals 
that contains everything. First, build the 
fire and put on two to three quarts of water 

(Please Turn to Page 20) 
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DOES CAMP IMPROVE 
CHARACTER? 
MARGARET CHARTERS 

Is it just an old saw that children should 
be sent to camp as a part of their character 
development? For several years the direc- 
tors of one of the camps in the Middle West 
had been wondering that. They felt that 
two months on a quiet lake in the woods of 
northern Michigan were helping most of 
the children who came to it, but they were 
anxious to find out. just how much was 
actually accomplished from a more objective 
viewpoint than their own. The result of 
this was a two months’ study on Trait Im- 
provement during the summer of 1929. 

The tool for the study was a rating scale, 
the one reproduced here. Each of the coun- 
selors judged some of the children in camp; 
a few in a position to know all of the 
ninety scored most of them. This was done 
during the first weeks of camp, and again 
at the end. The marks obtained for each 
child, ten or so, were averaged for each of 
the ratings in order to have objective opin- 
ions — though wide variations in opinion 
were also taken acount of. While the re- 
sults were of no tremendous scientific value, 
since the data were compiled by untrained 
scorers, under varying circumstances, we 
feel that we did gain some very interesting 
indications. 

It was declared after the study was under 
way in the summer that, if it had no other 
value, it had earned its way in the interest 
with which it stimulated the counselors in 
their children. They analyzed them and 
watched them as they never would have 
otherwise? It laid the basis for more work 
along psychological lines. 

But in working over the data, other val- 
uable bits have been gleaned without difh- 
culty. We have, for one thing, obtained a 
composite picture of how the camp has im- 
proved or fallen down in the seven traits 
which we picked as being most important. 
We learned that the counselors think over 
§0 per cent of the children have reached 7— 
“is cheerful when she loses”—in sportsman- 
ship, that sociability, a trait which the 
camp is particularly interested in develop- 
ing, has improved greatly from July to the 
August rating, but that tolerance—a qual- 
ity which frequently does not stand the test 
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of living with people!—is if anything lower 
than in July. Tables I and II show this in 
detail. The curve for cheerfulness rose to 
a much higher peak on the right of the 
graph, at 4, in August than July. Persever- 
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ance and initiative were improved notice- 
ably and co-operativeness a trifle. 

In addition to this picture of camp traits 
as a whole, we had the individual reports for 
each girl. Here we could note the changes 
in the impressions the girls made on the 
counselors from one month to the next. This 
was the most fascinating part of the study, 
observing which girls improved the most, 
and where there were backslidings. Since the 
counselors did not see their July ratings 
after they made them out, the comparison 
was all the more valid. Graphs were made 
to illustrate some of the more outstanding 
cases. Two of them are reproduced here. 
Camper 42 was one of the cases we boast 
about. Most of the cases resembled 14, with 
improvement in some traits and deteriora- 
tion in others. All of these measurements 
were made of a normal summer of camp 
activity; no unusual efforts whatsoever were 
made which might influence the results. 

Possibly the most valuable thing ob- 
tained from the survey was a program for 
procedure in character development. The 
one which has been worked out should hold 
the counselors’ interest, and should not take 
a great deal of their time, though it would 
present concise information about the 
campers. 

At the beginning of the season the coun- 
selors should receive a “psychological educa- 
tion” by discussing what traits they think 
camp should develop in the children, then 
by defining and analyzing these traits. They 
ought at the same time to receive the names 
of the children whom they are to rate on a 
scale such as the one used this summer. In 
assigning the children, rather than placing 
the burden of scoring on a few people, each 
of the counselors should rate her own tent- 
mates and a definite ten or fifteen besides, 
whom she should take special interest in 
observing all during the summer. Each child 
would then be known rather thoroughly by 
four or five of the adults. These ratings for 
each child should be assembled, averaged, 
and placed at the disposal of the counselors. 

To assist in checking up with ratings, 
each counselor should keep an up-to-date 
list of the girls in her activity, with a record 
of their progress week by week. It would 
also be desirable to keep track of items of 
indicative, though minor, interest, about 


each camper, the number of hikes she volun- 
teers to go on, the steak fries she is invited 
on, what she does with her evenings. 

All of this assembled material should be 
used as the basis for discussion at counselors’ 
meetings, in which they should discuss par- 
ticularly those children who rate low in any 
trait, with remedial methods; those about 
whom there was much disagreement; those 
who are not doing as much as their ability 
seems to warrant, and those who have un- 
dertaken too much. It is essential always to 
emphasize the objective side of such dis- 
cussions in order that they remain con- 
structive. 

After the last lists of participants in ac- 
tivities and the second ratings have been 
turned in, the work should be carefully sur- 
veyed, and reports of the children’s prog- 
ress and achievements sent home. This 
should be, not an advertisement of the 
glories of camp, but an attempt to help to- 
ward a continuous cycle of development in 
the child rather than two months’ isolated 
effort. 





BASIS OF RATING 


iin, nt cpdles rocwinidehbiedt ad Sunbuuaestncniide 
Camper 
On what basis is your judgment made? 
Swimming, Canoeing, Sports, Dancing, 
Tent. etc. 
A. Initiative 
. Is always led by others. 


. Is usually led by others. 
. Sometimes starts things herself. 
. Frequently starts things herself. 


. Leads the group to start things. 


SNORPNAY AYN 


B. Perseverance 
. Carries all her important 
through to completion. 


=" 


projects 


. Usually carries these projects through. 
. Fairly dependable in carrying through. 


Occasionally carries them through. 


SNA AYN 
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. Is flighty and undependable. 


C. Co-operativeness 


. Usually does as little work as possible, 


complaining about it. 


. Often objects to helping. 


. Does what is asked of her without com- 


plaining. 


. Willingly performs tasks. 


. Volunteers to take responsibility. 


D. Sportsmanship 


. Blames others when she loses. 
. Makes alibis for her losses. 

. Accepts losses with bad grace. 
. Is cheerful when she loses. 


. Sincerely congratulates the winner. 


E. Cheerfulness 


1. Always talks and looks cheerful. 
Ya 
3. Usually happy and cheerful. 
4. 
§. Neither markedly cheerful or bad 
humored. 
6. 
7. Frequently shows bad humor. 
8. 
9. Is usually grouchy. 
10. 
F. Tolerance 
1. Frequently expresses lack of sympathy 
with others. 
2. o 
3. Is prejudiced against many of her asso- 
ciates. 
4, 
§. Ignores some people; no antipathies. 
6. 
7. Is friendly to all sorts of people. 
8. 
9. Makes special effort to help “different” 
people; to learn new viewpoints. 
10. 
G. Sociability 
1. Mixes with difficulty with everyone. 
2 


3. Mixes with difficulty with those not 
in her group. 


Mixes with others in a neutral manner. 
. Mixes easily with certain type of people. 


. Mixes easily with everyone. 


SONA S 





THE KAMP KOOK GIVES KINKS 

(Continued from Page 17) 
to boil. Salt the water. When water is boil- 
ing fast put in 1'% cups dry rice for party 
of six and '4 cup of Julienne which has 
been previously soaked in cold water for 
some time. Keep this boiling fast to keep 
rice grains separated. In the meantime cut 
up two slices of ham into small pieces, not 
more than one-half inch cubes, better 
smaller. Also dice one large onion very fine. 
Cut two slices of bacon in small pieces. Fry 
ham slowly in a skillet and when partly 
done add bacon and onion. Fry slowly and 
carefully. Do not overlook the rice but 
when done, drain rice water into refuse pit 
and pour three or four cups of cold water 
over rice. Hold cover on tight and swish 
rice around in pot to wash starch off grains. 
Drain quickly and thoroughly and put rice 
on low fire with cover off to dry out a bit. 
Then add rice to the ham, bacon and onion 
in the skillet. The rice should be dry and 
each grain separate. Fry slowly, turning 
carefully with spatula or a large spoon. Salt 
to taste. 

Now scrape the rice to one side of the 
skillet, leaving a part of the skillet bottom 
bare. On this bare part of the skillet cook 
from two to four eggs, salting properly, 
until the white is just barely set. Then 
break the yolks and with the spatula fold 
the eggs up over the rice. Serve at once. 
What to call it? Fried rice. 

Don’t be discouraged if it’s not just right 
the first time. There’s a trick to it, but 


mostly it’s in the way the rice is cooked, 
washed, and drained. A small can of mixed 
vegetables could be substituted for the dried 
Julienne. It’s an almost perfectly balanced 
meal and there’s seldom any left in my 
crowd. Toast, and a can of fruit for dessert 
complete the meal delightfully. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE C. D. A. 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
Miss Carol P. Oppenheimer 
Eagle’s Nest Camp, Brevard, N. C. 
620 East 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 
Mrs. Robert Harris 
Skyland Camp, Clyde, N. C. 
2137 Herschel St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rabbi George Solomon 
Rabbi Milton Ellis 
Camp Osceola, Hendersonville, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Miss Laura M. Jones 
Camp Nikwasi, Franklin, N. C. 
132 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
A. A. Jameson 
Camp Dixie, Wiley, Ga. 
92 Fourteenth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Elsie Stokes 
Camp Dixie, Clayton, Ga. 
§4 Briarcliffe Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. T. C. McKee, Jr. (Associate Director) 
Camp Junaluska, Junaluska, N. C. 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
Miss Mildred Parker (Counselor) 
Enfield, N. C. 


NEw 


Mrs. Nell Barnes Knorr 
Camp T-Ledge, Orr’s Island, Me. 
The Chateau, Oak Park, IIl. 


Miss Marion Z. Clancy 
Marion’s Camp, Sutton, Mass. 
6 Chatham St., Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. George K. Sanborn 
Camp Cockermouth, Groton, N. H. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Rev. Ralph H. Rowse 
Camp Waldron, Meredith, N. H. 
34 Goss Ave., Melrose, Mass. 


Miss Katharine E. Salkeld 
Rimrock Farm, Petersham, Mass. 


R. F. D. No. 1, Athol, Mass. 


Miss Frances Alexander (Counselor) 
Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, Texas 
2631 Park Row, Dallas, Texas. 


Miss Clare L. Ennice (Counselor) 
Camp Outiora, Catskill, N. Y. 
21 Holman St., Allston, Mass. 
Miss Mary L. Clendenin (Counselor) 


Camp Abena, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
14 Orkney Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ENGLAND SECTION 


Mip-WeEst SECTION 
Mr. Carl Bryan 
Camp Comal, New Braunfels, Texas 
2519 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mr. William W. Rice 
Burr Oaks Camp, Mukwonago, Wis. 
800 North Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Leon G. Kranz 
Camp Minocqua, Minocqua, Wis. 
623 Garrett Place, Evanston, IIl. 
Miss Lena Jay (Counselor) 
Camp Idyle Wyld, Three Lakes, Wis. 
2 Ruth St., Hammond, Ind. 
Mr. Charles B. McKinney 
The Outdoor Play Club, Crawling Stone 
Lake, Wis. 
515 Sheridan Road, Winnetka, IIl. 
Mr. Homer H. Grafton 
Camp Wigwasati, Timagami, Ontario 
1112 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following applications for member- 
ship have recently been received at the Na- 
tional ofice. Other applications may have 
been sent to the Sections but not yet re- 
ceived by the National Secretary. 


New York SECTION 
Mr. George Gordon, Jr. 
Middlesex County Kiddie Keep Well 
Camp, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
80 Staples St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Ralph L. Yocom 
Worcester, Mass., Boy Scout Camp. 
1116 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Rocky MOUNTAIN 
Mr. George F. Miller, Scout Executive. 
25 East Van Buren St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mrs. Sally Stone 
Stonecrest Summer School Camp. 
Tours Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 


PENNSYLVANIA SECTION 
Miss Roberta Baker 
Norristown, Pa., Y. W. C. A. Camp. 
601 St. John St., Allentown, Pa. 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
Mrs. Maud W. Boggess 
Camp Sequoya, Bristol, Va. 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
New ENGLAND 
Mrs. G. R. Branch 
Lin-e-kin Bay Camp 
102 Merrick St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mip-WeEst SECTION 
Winifred Briggs, Instructor 
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Genevieve Barber, Head of Department 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
(Department of Physical Education for 

Women) 

Mr. C. C. Foster 
Camp Audubon, Ward, Colorado. 

309 W. Terrell Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 





GET-TOGETHER OF THE ORIGINAL 
C. D. A. 


The twentieth anniversary of the original 
Camp Directors Association of America will 
be celebrated on Wednesday, February 12, at 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. The 
program calls for a good dinner at 7.00 
p.m. Speakers of wit and charm, and a 
campfire review of the past two decades in 
Camp. 

A committee of past presidents are arrang- 
ing the details of the get-together, Charles 
R. Scott, 1910; J. Clark Reed, 1912; Dr. 
George Monilaw, 1914; Dr. Paul Kyle, 
1918; Frank L. Bryant, 1920, and of the 
“second generation,” Edward M. Healy, Ar- 
nold Lehman, H. W. Wach. 





A NEW SECTION 


The camp directors of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico met 
in Kerrville, Texas, January 11, and after 
discussion, decided to put into operation the 
machinery for the organization of what will 
be known as the South-Western Section. A 
temporary organization was effected with 
Mrs. Cilton B. De Bellevue, Camp Waban 
Annung, Kerrville, Texas, president; Mr. 
Herbert L. Crate, Camp Rio Vista, Kerr- 
ville, Texas, Secretary; Mr. Ralph H. Walsh, 
Camp La Hunta, Hunt; Texas, Chairman 
Membership Committee. 


Another meeting was scheduled for San. 


Antonio, Texas, on January 25, when it was 
expected that the organization will be com- 
pleted. 





The following directors are taking the 
Mediterranean trip: 

Miss Sarah G. Holiday and Miss Mary 
Farnum of the Holiday Camps sailed on the 
9th of January from New York. We are 
glad to say that they are returning for the 
National Convention. 


Mr. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., with his wife, 
sailed on the same boat. 

Miss Emily Welch of Wabunaki left on 
January 24th to enjoy the same trip. 





John H. Bell, former head master of Dar- 
lington School, West Chester, Pa., and for 
many years physical director at Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, is now prin- 
cipal of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H., 
the school from which he was graduated in 
1901. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Wilford Allen have been 
spending several weeks at the cosy and 
home-like hotel directed by the son of 
Dwight L. Moody in East Northfield, Mass. 





Dr. John P. Sprague had several impor- 
tant conferences and meetings when he was 
in New York in January. A special confer- 
ence with Miss Agathe Deming and Miss 
Welsh, president and secretary of the New 
York section, was followed by a dinner at 
the Town Hall Club at which twelve of the 
leaders of the New York section were pres- 
ent. Miss Sarah G. Holiday who was visiting 
in New York for a few days before sailing 
on a Mediterranean cruise was a guest at the 
dinner. Matters relative to the Camp Direc- 
tors Association were discussed until the 
group were ordered out of the building by 
the custodian. Dr. Sprague was able to make 
this trip to New York on account of at- 
tending a three-day biennial conference of 
Alpha Kappa Kappa medical fraternity 
which was held in Philadelphia. Dr. Sprague 
has been president of the medical fraternity 
for fourteen years. 





Mr. Leslie Deal, Secretary of the Rocky 
Mountain Section (forming) has been very 
ill with typhoid fever. It is with satisfac- 
tion that we announce that he is gaining 
in strength and will soon be back in the har- 
ness again. 





Dr. and Mrs. J. Wilford Allen, of the 
New York Section, spent a week in Jan- 
uary with Miss Mattoon on her hilltop from 
which she views the entire world. Dr. and 
Mrs. Allen, on their way to Wolfeboro, at- 
tended the meeting of the New England 
Section, which was held at the University 
Club. 
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VISIT OF HON. MILDRED LOWTHER 


AS GUEST OF MID-WEST 
CAMPS MOST PLEASING 


“The visit of Lady Lowther to our camp 
was the high spot in our summer’s experi- 
ences. She shared most generously of her 
rich experiences with our girls.” 

This excerpt from a letter written by a 
camp director, typical of many others re- 
ceived, expresses the enthusiasm of campers 
and directors who met our distinguished 
guest from London, who had been selected 
by the English-Speaking Union to visit 
American camps. As adviser to the Girl 
Guides, her position is an important one in 
girls’ work in London. 

Wherever she went she quickly became a 
member of the camp and took part en- 
thusiastically in the camp programs. At 
Camp Osoha, where she visited for several 
days, she went on an overnight camping trip 
with some of the girls, taught them a num- 
ber of original games as played by the Girl 
Guides, visited the Indian reservation at Lac 
du Flambeau, and gave an inspiring talk to 
the camp girls on Sunday. 

Her interesting personality won for her 
the admiration of all. Her keen sense of 
humor helped her to interpret in a sym- 
pathetic way the difficult problems of camp- 
ing in England, where there are no camps 
with any permanent equipment. Her visit 
was an effective method of bringing about 
a better understanding between the youth 
of the English-speaking countries. 

At the close of her trip in the Middle 
West, she still had some time to visit a few 
camps in the East. Each of the directors of 
the camps where she visited showed her a 
number of other camps in the same vicinity. 
Among the camps which she visited were: 
Camp Minocqua, Camp Osoha, Warwick 
Woods, Camp Highlands, Camp _ Idyle 
Wyld, Minnewonka Lodge, Camp Bryn 
Afon, Juniper Knoll, and Alice Chester, 
Girl Scout camps, in Wisconsin; and Camp 
Pinewood, Arbutus, Caho, Interlochen, Kum 
Agen, Oak Openings, Pottawatomie, Tim- 
ber Trail, in Michigan; and in the East, 
Kehonka, Teela Wooket, Wabunaki, and 
Camp Edith Macy. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN MID-WEST 
CAMPS 


Many camps throughout the Middle 
West have been enlarging and improving 
their equipment for the coming season. 
Among them are Camp Osoha for girls at 
Trout Lake, Wisconsin, where a large new 
dining room and kitchen have been :added 
and also a new log cabin, named Braeburn, 
was built for the directors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Snaddon. 

A new recreation hall was built at Camp 
Kawajiwin at Cass Lake, Minnesota, directed 
by Miss Beatrice Berthold. 

New log cabins were built at the Holiday 
camps at Hackensack, Minnesota, for the 
directors, Miss Sara G. Holiday and Miss 
Mary Farnum. 





“THANK YOU” 
By WINIFRED ARNOLD 

(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
When every last list has been cancelled, 

And each present is ribboned and tagged; 
When the very last shop-girl has fainted, 

And the toughest expressman is fagged; 
You will rest? What a silly suggestion! 

Lie down for an eon or two? 
Nay, nay, ’tis the Christmas “Thank you” 

That will put you to work anew. 


For those who had gifts must be grateful; 
Sit down in your straight-backed chair 
And labor o’er suitable gushes 
Till you babble and tear your hair. 
Send thanks for the what-d’ye-call-’ems 
Of which you can’t figure the use, 
And eke for the thing-um-a-bobbies 
That haven’t e’en friendship’s excuse, 


And the word “attractive” will help you; 
And ’twill often give you a lift 

To write of “your thoughtful present” 
And “your dainty Christmas gift.” 

Then add, “Tis just what I wanted!” 
For off to a separate star 

Would be banished such truthful persons 
As spoke of gifts as they are. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW 
FISHING LAWS 
OF MAINE 
R. S. WEBSTER 


On July 13, 1929, the revised Fish and 
Game Laws of Maine became effective. Un- 
der the new requirements, all non-resident 
fishermen, regardless of age, are obliged to 
obtain a fishing license at the cost of $3.15 
for one month, and $5.15 for any period 
over one month. Previously, non-resident 
fishermen were exempt from license require- 
ments up to the age of fourteen. Some of 
the facts relative to the purpose of this new 
law, and the results since it has been in 
operation, are worthy of serious considera- 
tion, especially to Maine camp directors. 

Ardent boy fishermen were at once con- 
fronted with the question as to whether fish- 
ing was worth the license fee. Not a few 
decided that it was not. A small percentage 
took out licenses. They all grumbled; and 
it was well nigh impossible to get them to 
view the situation in any light other than 
its being an imposition, and a restriction on 
one of the finest, most interesting sports in 
camp. Parents who had to furnish the addi- 
tional amount were in many cases very free 
in expressing their indignation. One father 
wrote: “I enclose the amount for my son’s 
fishing license, as I want him to have the 
fun of fishing. But I consider it absurd for 
the State of Maine to require this of my 
seven-year-old boy.” 

One of the most unfortunate results is 
that any illegal fishing without a license 
renders boys subject to court records. A 
court record, no matter how trivial, has 
peculiar ways of turning up at the most 
inopportune times, years afterwards, and in- 
flicting almost irreparable damage to reputa- 
tion. We were all boys once, and we re- 
member the fun of fishing. Consider the 
temptation to slip out of sight and cast a 
worm off of some rock, or over the side of 
a canoe! A most embarrassing situation for 
a camp director to explain to game wardens, 
and to the boy’s parents! 

The purpose of changing the license law 
was to raise sufficient additional revenue for 
improving the fish and game conditions in 
Maine. There is no question but that im- 
provements are needed and that revenue so 


raised should be cheerfully tendered by the 
sportsmen. The principle of requiring the 
children to meet the same obligations as 
adult sportsmen, however, seems inconsistent 
with the edict of fair play. Men who had 
sponsored the new law, and who had played 
an important part in its preliminary drafts, 
expressed astonishment that non-resident 
campers, under fourteen, were not exempt as 
they had been under the former laws. It 
developed upon investigation, that the final 
overseers of the bill had weighed this point, 
and had decided that the campers,—boys 
and girls,—were suitable subjects for addi- 
tional revenue! 

Parents who could well afford to pay even 
a higher license fee, and who would do so 
cheerfully, are revolting at legislation that 
views young campers as subjects for reve- 
nue! 

As far as the months of July and August, 
1929, show, the operation of the new law 
seems to have fallen short of its purpose. 
The State of Maine collected approximately 
$1400. more than it received during the 
corresponding period in 1928, under the old 
rates. This slight increase seems paltry in 
view of the tremendous amount of unfavor- 
able publicity that ensues. In this one stroke, 
the legislature has apparently dealt a serious 
blow to the efforts of Publicity Bureaus 
and Chambers of Commerce that have for 
years been trying to create publicity for 
Maine as an ideal summer playground. These 
voung boy fishermen, smarting under license 
laws, are the future sportsmen from whom, 
ten years hence, Maine will anticipate par- 
ticipation in its summer industry. Practi- 
cally all other New England states, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, exempt non-resi- 
dent fishermen up to fourteen. 

For some reason, the Maine camp direc- 
tors were not fully aware of this bill else 
they would certainly have been represented 
in the hearings before its passage. It was 
scarcely three days before it was going into 
effect, when the Maine camp directors stirred 
themselves in an attempt to obtain ten 
thousand signatures in a petition for a 
referendum. Petitions were printed, and cir- 
culated, within six hours, to every camp 
director in the State. This was practically 
an impossible feat in view of the lack of 
preparation required to organize canvassers. 





























Marshall Field & Company 

extend a cordial welcome 

tothe members of theCamp 
Directors Association. We invite you to visit 
our Schooland Camp Bureau, official outfitters 
and information bureau forcampsand schools. 


School and Camp Bureau 
Fourth Floor, South, Wabash 


MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPAN Y 


STATE «©§ WASHINGTON 
RANDOLPH . WABASH 
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‘¢TAUGHING LOON” ; Gb ? 


BOSTON, MASS. 
_~ SCHOOL and CAMP 
Outfitting Shop 


Directors: You are cordially invited 
to participate in and to register now 
for display space, “movie” time, and 
demonstration activities in Filene’s. 
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Fifth Annual Camp Exposition 
APRIL 28 to MAY 3 


Arts and Crafts— Camp “Movies”’— 
Rug Weaving — Nature Collections — 
Leather Tooling — Pottery Making — 
Stencilling. 


Chief Ta-Tan-Ka-Witko 
will lecture and entertain. 





WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Diving boards, floats, 
chutes 





Write for Catalogue. 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
North Berwick, Me. 





Send book to Camp Information Bureau. 
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At a special conference called in the State 
Chamber of Commerce in Portland, the 
referendum on the section in question, was 
abandoned. It developed that if the camp 
directors were successful, the entire sec- 
tion relative to all non-resident fishing li- 
censes would be held up, with a resultant 
loss of approximately $100,000 to the Fish 
and Game Commission. Success would have 
placed the camp directors in a very un- 
favorable position. We made a strategic 
retreat! Our alternative was to bring the 
matter of amendments before the next meet- 
ing of the state legislature. 

A representative of the camp directors 
attended a recent meeting of the Knox 
County Fish and Game Association. He 
was publicly assured there that the mem- 
bers of this organization were in sympathy 
with removing the objectionable tax on 
youthful fishermen. 

If this expression of interest can be ex- 
tended to other Fish and Game Clubs, and 
to the sportsmen of the state, and if it can 
be further directed through the proper chan- 
nels until it arrives before the special com- 
mission recently appointed to consider revis- 
ions of the Fish and Game Laws,—the 
Maine Camp Directors may perhaps hope 
for the desired exemption of young non-resi- 
dent fishermen. 





THANK YOU! 


“T have just seen a copy of the January 
issue of THe CAMPING MaGazineE and 
want to congratulate you on its new size. I 
am sure it will be more convenient.” 

“Congratulations on your new dress for 
CAMPING.” 

“I think that the first number of THE 
CAMPING MacGazineE is much nicer in 
format and better reading than any issue of 
CAMPING for some time past and I extend 
to you and the rest of the editorial staff my 
compliments with best wishes for future 
issues.” 

“Congratulations on the new magazine. 
It is a most creditable effort and we cer- 
tainly wish it all kinds of success.” 

“We have a copy of the new CAMPING 


MaGAZINE. I think it seems to have a more 


personal touch in the smaller size.” 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Placement Bureau of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association desires to call the atten- 
tion of the directors to the following list 
of counselors who wish positions for next 
Further qualifications will be fur- 


year. 
nished upon request. 
Women 
No. 54. Massachusetts; Dramatics; 


teacher of elocution and dramatic coach. 

No. 56. Pennsylvania; Canoeing with 
land sports and corrective gymnastics; sev- 
eral years camping experience; physical di- 
rector for girls in a high school. 

No. 58. Missouri; Dramatics, graduate 
of Missouri Teachers College and University 
of Iowa; head of speech department in high 
school. 

No. 60. New York; land sports and 
hiking with corrective gymnastics and first 
aid; Oberlin college graduate. 

No. 64. Massachusetts; Dramatics, story 
telling, costume design, with stenography; 
graduate of Academy of Speech Arts; As- 
sistant Dramatic director Y. W. C. A. 

No. 66. New York; swimming, diving, 
and canoeing; student at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege; has camped in China. 

No. 72. Illinois; dramatics with dancing 
and group singing; several years camp ex- 
perience, one year as counselor. 

No. 74. Connecticut; athletics and danc- 
ing with first and and corrective gymnastics; 
head athletic counselor 1927; head coun- 
selor 1929; physical education director in 
high school; Skidmore College graduate. 

No. 76. New York; program director; 
water and land sports, camp craft and folk 
dancing; Girls’ Physical Education director 
in high school. Many years camping ex- 
perience. 

No. 78. Massachusetts; handcraft and 
sketching; graduate Mass. School of Normal 
Art. 

No. 62. Ohio; (Jewish) ; handcraft, four 
years a counselor; kindergarten director. 

No. 80. Massachusetts; Dramatics and 
dancing with camp craft; Smith College 
graduate; many years camping experience. 

No. 82. Iowa; Nature Lore; graduate 
of Iowa State Teachers College. 

No. 84. New York; Swimming, life sav- 
ing and canoeing with land sports; student 
at Cornell University. 





























SAFEGUARD THE 
KIDDIES’ HEALTH 


BARCO ‘2 in 1’’ tents mean a dry camp in 
stormy weather. They’re absolutely waterproof 
and no fly is needed. You are assured many 
years of service through the sturdy construc- 
tion of these tents. 

We also manufacture all types and sizes of 
tents and have a full line of camp equipment. 
Ask for the new catalogue, samples and dis- 
counts. They’ll interest you. 


35 years of tent construction. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 


Manufacturers 
131 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BOYS’ GIRLS’ 
CAMP CAMP 
DEPT. DEPT. 





Camp Directors and Parents who are in- 
terested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 


(Catalog sent on Request) 





WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















WANTED 
ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


For 
SHANTY SHANE 
A Camp for Families 
in Vermont 


Address: 
WM. W. CLENDENIN 
120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 














To Camp 
Operators 





We offer you a service that 
is in every way equal to the 
standard of our merchan- 
dise. 





BESTOVALL | 


Canned Foods and Food 
Products are of the highest 
possible quality. 








Our labels show the count 
as well as weight of the con- | 
tents, making it possible to 
figure the number of serv- 
ings in each can. 


Write for our 1930 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 





H. A. JOHNSON CO. | 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 


221-227 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


21 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Enlightened Selfishness~ 


N this age when insurance companies 





sell better health and give away morn- 
ing exercise instruction instead of payments 
to widows; when household appliance man- 
ufacturers sell increased time for leisure 
instead of relief from drudgery; and 
when chambers of commerce sell weather 
instead of real estate; 


THEN 


let us sell you greater satisfaction among 
your campers instead of convincing you 
that we merit your patronage simply be- 
cause we specialize in outfitting camps, 
schools and colleges. We can please you, 
as for years we have pleased many of the 
largest camps in the country. 


You may be helped by looking over our 
exhibit at the Chicago Convention of the 
National Association of Camp Directors. 


Trifles make perfection, but perfection is 
no trifle. 


Camp Supplies, Jur. 


OUTFITTERS FOR CAMP, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


38 Chauney St. Boston. Mass, 
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